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RURAL RIDE, 
down the Valley of the Avon, in 
Wiltshire. | 





‘‘ Thon shalt net muzale the-ox 
when he treadeth out the corn.”’ 
Deuteronomy,'ch. xxv, ver.4. 





Mivron, Mownnay, 286rn Av- 
cust.—I came off this morning 
on the Marlborough road about 
two miles, or three, and then 
turned off, over the downs, in a 
north-westerly direction, in search 
of the source of the Avon River, 
which goes down to Salisbury. | 
had once been at Netueravon, a 
village in this valley; but, I had 
often heard this valley described 
as one of the finest pieces of land 
in all England ; 1 knew that there 
were about thirty parish churches, 
standing in a length of about 


thirty miles, and in an average 


width of hardly a mile; and, 1} 


was resolved to see a little intoli 


the reasons that could’ have in- 
duced -our fathers to build -all 


these churches, especially if, as 
the Scotch would have us believe, 
there were but a mere handful of ' 
people in England unfil of late 


| years.—The first part of my ride- 


this morning was by the side of 
Str Joun Astiey’s park. This 
man is one of the members of the 
county (gallon-loaf Bunnerr 
being the other): they say that he 
is good to the labouring people; 
and he ought to be good for some- 
thing, being a member of Parlia- 
ment of the Lethbridge and Dick- 
enson stamp. However, he has 
got a thumping estate ; though, be 
it borne in mind, that the working 
people and the fundholders and 
the dead-weight have each their 
separate mortgage upon it; of 
which ‘ his Baronet has, I,dare a 
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gages was absolutely necessary to 
carry on Pirr and Percevar and 
Castiteneacn WARS; to sup- 
port. Hanoverian soldiers in En- 
gland ; to fight and beat the Ame- 
ricans on the Serpentine River ; 
to give Wellington a kingly estate ; 
and to defray the expenses of 
Manchester and other yeomanry 
cavalry ; besides all the various 
charges of Power-of-Imprison- | 
ment Bills and of Six - Acts. 
These being the cause of the 
mortgages, the ‘‘ worthy Baronet” 
has, I will engage, too much jus- 
tice to complain of them. 
In steering across the down, | 
came to a large farm, which a 
shepherd told me was Miron 
Hitt Farm. This was upon the 
high land, and before I came to 
the edge of this Valley of Avon, 
-which was my land. of promise; 
or, at least, of great expectation ; 
for I could not imagine that thirty 
churches had been built for no- 
thing by the side of a brook (for 
it is no more during the greater 
part of the way) thirty miles long. 
The shepherd showed me the way 
towards Miron; and at the end 
of about a-mile, from the top of 
a very high part of the down, 
with a steep slope towards the 
valley, I first saw this Valley of 
Avon; and a most beautiful sight 
it was! Villages, hamlets, large 
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farms, towers, steeples, fields, 
meadows, orchards, and very fine 
timber-trees, scattered all over the 
valley. . The shape. of. the thing 
is this: on each side downs, very 
lofty and steep in some places, and 
sloping miles back in other places ; 
but, each out-side of the valley 
are downs. From the edge of the 
downs begin capital arable fields, 
generally of very great dimen- 
sions, and, in some places, run- 


ning a mile or two back into little - 


cross-valleys, formed by hills of 
downs. After the corn-fields come 
meadows, on each side, down to 
The farm- 


houses, mansions, villages, and 


the brook, or river. 


hamlets, are generally situated in 
that part of the arable land which 
comes nearest the meadows. 
Great as my expectations had 
been, they were more than ful- 
filled. I delight in this. sort of 
country; and I had frequently 
seen the vale of the Jichen, that of 
the Bourne, and also that of the 
Teste, in Hampshire ; I had seen 
the vales amongst the South 
Downs; but I never before saw 
any thing to please me like this 
valley of the Avon. I sat upon 
my horse, and looked over Milton 
and. Easton and Pewsey for. half 
an hour, though I had not break- 
fasted. The hill was very steep. 
A .road, going slanting down it, 
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was still so steep, and washed so 
very deep, by the rains cf ages, 
that I did not attempt to ride down 
it, and I did not like to lead my 
horse, the path was so narrow. 
So, seeing a boy with a drove of 
pigs, going out to the stubbles, I 
beckoned him to come up to me; 
and he came, and Jed my horse 
down for me. But now, before I 
begin to ride down this beautiful 
vale, let me give, as well as my 
means will enable me, a plan or 
map of it, which I have made in 
this way: a friend has lent mea 
very old map of Wiltshire, de- 
scribing the spots where all the 
churches stand, and also all the 
spots where Manor-houses, or 
Slansion-houses, stood. I laida 
piece of very thin paper upon the 
map, and thus traced the river 
upon my paper, putting figures 
to represent the spots where 
churches stand, and putting stars 
to represent the spots where Ma- 
nor-houses, or Mansion-houses, 
formerly stood. Endless is ihe 
variety in the shape of the high 
lands which form this valley. 
Sometimes the slope is very gen- 
tle, and the arable lands go back 
very far. At others, the downs 
come out into the valley almost 
like piers into the sea, being very 
steep in their sides, as well as 


their ends towards the yalley.| 
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They have no slope at their other 
ends: indeed, they have no back 
ends, but ran into the main high 
land. There is also great variety 
in the width of the valley; great 
variety in the width of the mea- 
dows ; but the land appears all to 
be of the very best; and it must 
be so, for the yarmers confess tt. 
It seemed to me, that one way, 
and that not, perhaps, the least 
striking, of exposing the fully, the 
stupidity, the inanity, the pre- 
sumption, the insufferable empti- 
ness and insolence and barbarity, 
of those numerous wretches, who 
have now the audacity to propose 
to transport the people of Eng- 
land, upon the principle of the 
monster Maurnus, who has fur- 
nished the unfeeling oligarchs ang 
their toad-eaters with the pre- 
tence, that man has a natural pro- 
pensily to breed faster than food 
can be raised for the increase ; it 
seemed to me, that one way of 
exposing this mixture of madness 
and of blasphemy was, to take a 
look, now that the harvest is in, 
at the produce, the mouths, the 
condition, and the changes that 
have taken place, in a spot like 
this, which God has favoured with 


every good that he has had to 


bestow upon man. 
Z2 
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From the top of the hill I was 
not a little surprised to- see, in 
every part of the valley that my 
eye could reach, adue, a large, 
portion of fields of Swedish Tur- 
nips, all looking extremely well. 
[ had found the turnips, of both 
sorts, by no means bad, from 
Salt Hill to Newbury; but, from 
Newbury through Burghclere, 
Highclere, U phusband, and Tang- 
ley, I had seen but few. At and 
about Ludgarshall and Everley | 
had seen hardly any. But, when 
I came, this morning, to Milton 
Hill farm, I saw a very large 
field of what appeared to me to 
be fine Swedish Turnips. In the 
valley, however, I found them 
much finer, and the fields were 
very beautiful objects, forming, 
as their colour did, so great a con- 
trast with that of the fallows and 
the stubbles, which latter are, this 
year, singularly clean and bright. 

Having gotten to the bottom of 
the hill, { proceeded on to the 


village of Mivron, the church of 


which is, in the map, represented 
by the figure 3. I left Easton (2) 
away to my right, and I did not 
go up to Worron-Rivers (1), 
where the. river Ayon rises, and 
which lies just close to the south- 
west corner of Marlborough Fo- 
rest, and at about 5 or 6 miles 
from the town of Marlborough. 
Lower down the river, as I thought, 
there lived a friend, who was a 
great farmer, and whom] intended 
to call on, It being my way, 
however, always.to begin making 
inquiries soon enough, I asked 
the pig-driver where this friend 
lived ; and, to my surprise, I found 
that he lived in the parish of Mil- 
ton. After riding up to the church, 
as being the centre of the village, 
I went on towards the house of 
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my friend, which lay on my road. 
down the valley. I have many,, 
many times witnessed agreeable 
surprise; but. I do not know, that 
I ever, in the whole course of my 
life, saw people so much surprised 
and pleased as this farmer and his 
family were at seeing me. Peo- 
ple often ¢e/2 you, that they are 
glad to see you; and, in general, 
they speak truth. I take pretty 
good care not to approach any 
house, with the smallest appear- 
ance of a design to eat or drink in 
it, unless I be quite sure of a cor- 
dial reception ; but, my friend at 
Firievp (it is in Milton parish) 
and all his family, really seemed 
to be delighted beyond all ex 
pression. 
When I set out this morning, I 
intended to go all the way down 
to the city of Salisbury (31) to- 
day; but, [ soon found, that, to 
refuse to sleep at Firieip would 
cost me a great deal more trouble 
than a day was worth. So that I 
made my mind up to stay in this 
farm-house, which has one of the 
nicest gardens, and it contains 
some of the finest flowers, that I 
ever saw, and all is disposed with 
as much good taste as I have ever 
witnessed. Here | am, then, just 
going to bed, after having spent 
as pleasant a day as I ever spent 
in my life. I have heard to-day, 
that Birxsecx lost his liie by at- 
tempting to crossa river on horse- 
back; but, if what J have heard 
besides be true, that life must have 
been hardly worth preserving; 
for, they say, that he was reduced 
to a very deplorable state; and, I 
have heard from what I deem un- 
questionable authority, that his 
two beautiful and accomplished 
daughters are married to two com- 
mon labourers, one a Yankee and 
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the other an Jrishman, neither of 
whom has, probably, a second 
shirt to his back, ora single pair 
of shoes to put his feet into! These 
poor girls owe their ruin and mi- 
sery (if my information be correct), 
and, at any rate, hundreds besides 
Birxueck himself, owe their utter 
ruin, the most scandalousdegrada- 
tion, together with great bodily 
suffering, to the vanity, the con- 
ceit, the presumption of Birx- 
neck, who, observe, richly merit- 
ed all that he suffered, not ex- 
cepting his death ; for, he sinned 
with his eyes open; he rejected 
all advice; he persevered after 
he saw his error; he dragged 
thousands into ruin along with 
him ; and he most vilely calum- 
niated the man, who, after having 
most disinterestedly, but in vain, 
endeavoured to preserve him from 
ruin, endeavoured to preserve 
those who were in danger of being 
deluded by him. When, in 1817, 
before he set out for America, ! 
was, in Catherine Street, Strand, 
London, soearnestly pressiny him 
not to go to the back countries, he 
had one of these daughters with 
him. After talking to him for some 
time, and describing the risks and 
disadvantages of the back coun- 
tries, I turned towards the daugh- 
ter, and, in a sort of joking way, 
said : “‘ Miss Birkbeck, take my 
“advice: don’t let-any body get 
“you more than ftreenty miles 
“from Boston, New York, Phila- 
** delphia, or Baltimore.” Upon 
which he gave me a most dignified 
look, and, observed: “* Miss Birk- 
“beck has a father, Sir, whom 
“she knows it to be her duty to 
“obey.” This snap was enough 
for me. I saw, that this was a man 
so fuil of self-conceit, that it was 
impossible to do any thing with 
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him. He seemed to me to be bent 
upon his own destruction. I thought 
it my duty to warn others of their 
danger: some took the warning; 
others did not; but he and his 
brotheradventurer, FLower, never 
forgave me, and they resorted to 
all the means in their power to do 
me injury. They did me no in- 
jury, no thanks to them; and I 
have seen them most severely, 
but, most justly, punished. 
Amessury, Tvurespay, 29th 
Avoust.—lI set off from Firreip 
this morning, and got here:(25 on 
the map) about one o’clock, with 
my clothes wet. While they are 
drying, and while a mutton chop 
is getting ready, I sit down to 
make some notes of what I have 
seen since I left Enrorp....... 
but, here comes my dinner; and 
I must put off my notes till I have 
dined. : 
Sarisnury, Wepnespay, 30th 
Aveust.—My ride yesterday, 
from Miron ta this city of Sais- 
BuRY, was, without any exception, 
the most pleasant ; it brought before 
me the greatest number of, to me, 
interesting objects, and it gave 
rise to more interesting reflections, 
than I remember ever to have had 
brought before my eyes, or into 
my mind, in any one day of my 
life; and, therefore, this ride was, 
without any exception, the most 
pleasant that | ever had in my 
life, as far as my recollection 
serves me. I gota little wet in 
the middle of the day ; but, I got 
dry again, and, I arrived here in 
very good time, though I went 
over the ACCURSED HILL 
(Old Sarum), and went across to 
Laverstoxe, before I came to 
Salisbury. 

Let us now, then, look back 
over this part of Wiltshire, aud 
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see whether the inhabitants ought 


to be “ transported” by order of 
the ‘ Emigration Commitiee,” of 


which we shall see and say more 
by-and-by. Lhave beforedescribed 


this valley generally; let me now | 


speak of it a little more in detail. 
The farms are all large, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, they werealways 
large, I dare say; because sheep 
is one of the great things here; 
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ley, wool and lambs, and these 
latter not to be sold to butchers, 
but to ‘be sold, at the great fairs, 
to those who are going to keep 
‘them for some time, whether to 
breed from, or, finally to fat for 
ithe butcher. It is the pulse and 
the oats that appear to have failed 
‘most this year; and, therefore, 
‘this Valley has not suffered. L 
do not perceive that they have 





and sheep, in a country like this, many potatoes; but, what they 
must be kept in flocks, to be of have of this base root seem to 
any profit. The sheep principally ‘look well enough. It was one of 
manure the land. This is to be! the greatest villains upon earth 


done only by fe 
fold, you must have a flock. Every 
farm has its portion ot down, ara- 
ble, and meadow; and, in many 
places, the latter are watered mea- 
dows, which is a great resource 
where sheep are kept in flocks ; 
because these meadows furnish 
grass for the suckling ewes, early 
in the spring; and, indeed, be- 
cause they have always food in 
them for sheep and cattle of all 
sorts, These meadows. have had 
no part of the suffering from the 
drought, this year. They fed the 
ewes and lambs in the spring, 
and they are now yielding a heavy 
crop of hay ; for, I saw men mow- 
ing in them, in several places, 
particularly about Nerueravon 
(18 in the map), though it was 
raining at the time. | 

The turnips look pretty well all 
the way down the valley; but, I 
see very few, except Swedish tur- 
nips. The early common turnips 
very nearly all failed, I believe. 
But, the stubbles are beautifully 
bright; and the rick-yards tell 
us, that the crops are good, espe- 
cially of wheat. This is not a 
Country of pease and beans, nor of 
oats, except for home consump- 
lion. Thecrops are wheat, bar- 


olding ; and, to. 


(Sir Warrer Rareien), who 
(they say) first brought this root 
into England. He was hanged at 
last! What a pity, since he was 
to be hanged, the hanging did not 
take place before he became such 
a mischievous devil as he was in 
the latter two-thirds of his life.! 
The stack-yards down this Val- 
ley are beautiful to behold. They 
contain from five to fifteen bang- 
ing wheat-ricks, besides barley- 
ricks and hay-ricks, and also be- 
sides the contenis of the barns, 
many of which exceed a hundred, 
some tivo hundred, and I saw one 
at Pewsry (4in map) and another 
at Frrrtetron (16 in map), each 
of which exceeded two hundred 
and fijty feet in length. At a 
farm, which, in the old maps, is 
called Chissenbury Priory (14 in 
map), I think I counted twenty- 
seven ricks of one sort and another, 
and sixteen or eighteen of them 
wheat-ricks. I could not conve- 
niently get to the yard, without 
longerdelay than I wished tomake ; 
but, I could not be much out in, 
my counting. A very fine sight 





this was, and it could not meet 
the eye without making one look 
round (and in vain) fo see the 
people who were to eat all this 






















































food; and: without making one} 


. when you come to the edge of the 
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reflect on the horrible, the un- 
natural, the base and infamous 
state, in which we must be, when 
projects are on foot, and are 
openly. avowed, for transporting 
those who raise this food, because 
they want to eat enough of it to 
keep them alive; and when no 
project is on foot for transporting, 
the idlers who live in luxury ypon 
this same food ; when no project 
is on foot for transporting pen- 
sioners, parsons, or dead- weight 
people ! 

A little while before I came to 
this farm-yard, 1 saw, in one 
piece, about four hundred acres 
of wheat-stubble, and J saw a 
sheep-fold, which, I thought, con- 
tained an acre of ground, and had 
in it about four thousand sheep 
and lambs. The fold was divided 
into three separate flocks ; but the 
piece of ground was one and the 
same ; and | thought it.contaimed 
about an acre. At one farm, be- 
tween Pewsey and Upavoy, I 
counted more than 300 hogs in 
one stubble. This is certainly the 
most delightful farming in the 
world. No diiches, no water- 
furrows, no drains, hardly any 
hedges, no dirt and mire, even in 
the wettest seasons of the year; 
and though the dowus are naked 
and cold, the valleys are snug- 
ness itself. They are, as to the 
downs, what ah-ahs! are, in parks 
orlawns, When youare going over 
the downs, you leok over the val- 
leys, asin the case of the ah-ah ; 
and, if you be not acquainted 
with the country, your surprise, 


hill, is very great. The shelter, 
ja these valleys, and particularly 
where the downs are steep and 
lofiy on the sides, is very com- 
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plete. Then, the trees.are every 
where lofty. They are generally 
elms, with some ashes, which de- 
light in. the. soil that they find 
here. There are, almost always, 
two or three large clumps of trees 
in every parish, and a rookery or 
two (not ray-rookery) to every 
parish.. By the water’s edge there 
pare willows; and to almost every 
farm, there is a fine orchard, the 
trees being, in general, very fine, 
and, this year, they are, in ge- 
neral, well loaded with fruit. So 
that, all taken together, it seems 
impossible to find a more beautiful 
and pleasant country than this, or 
to imagine any life more easy and 
happy than men might here lead, 
if they were untormented by an 
accursed system that takes the 
food from those that raise it, and 
gives it to those that do nothing 
that is useful to man. ’ 

Here the farmer has always an 
abundance of straw. His farm- 
yard is never without it. Cattle 
and horses are bedded up to their 
eyes. The yards are put close 
under the shelter of a hill, or are 
protected by lofty and thick-set 
trees. Every animal seems com- 
fortably situated; and, in the 
dreariest days of winter, these are, 
perhaps, the happiest scenes in 
the world; or, rather, they would 
be such, if those, whose labour 
makes it all, trees, corn, sheep 
and every Yhing, had but their 
fair share of the produce of that 
labour. What share they really 
have of it one cannot exactly say; 
but, f should suppose, that every 
labouring man in this valley 
raises as much food as would 
suffice for fifty, or a hundred per- 
sons, fed like himself! 

At a farm at Miron there 
were, according to my calcula- 
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tion, 600 quarters. of wheat and 
1200 quarters of barley of the 

resent year’s crop. The farm 
‘eeps, on an average, 1400 sheep, 
it breeds and rears an usual pro- 
portion of pigs, fats the usual pro- 
portion of hogs, and, I suppose, 
rears and fats the usual proportion 
of poultry. Upon inguiry, I found, 


that this farm was, in point of 
produce, about one-fifth of the 


parish. Therefore, the land of 
this parish produces annually 
about 3000 quarters of wheat, 
6000 quarters of barley, the woo} 
of 7000 sheep, together with the 
pigs and poultry. Now, then, 
leaving green, or moist, vegetables 
out of the question, as being things 
that human creatures, and espe- 
cially labouring human creatures 
ought never to use as sustenance, 
and saying nothing, at present, 
about milk and butter; leaving 
these wholly out of the question, 
let us see how many people the 
produce of this parish would keep, 
supposing the people to live all 
alike, and to have plenty of food 
and clothing. In order to come 
at the fact here, let us see what 
would be the consumption of one 
family ; let it be a family of five 
persons; a man, wife, and three 
children, one child” big enough to 
work, one big enough to eat 
heartily, and. one a baby ;. and 
this is a pretty fair average of the 
state of people in the country. 
Such a family would want 5 lbs. 
of bread a-day ; they would want 
a pound of mutton a-day; they 
would want two pé of bacon 
a-day; they would want, on an 
average, winter and summer, a 
gallon and a half of beer a-day.; 
for, 1. mean that they should live 
without the-aid of the Eastern or 
the Western’ slave-drivers. If 
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sweets were absolutely necessary 
for the baby, there would he quite 
honey enough in the parish. Now, 
then, to begin with the bread, a 
pound of good wheat makes a 
pound of good bread; for, though 
the offal be taken out, the water 
is put in; and, indeed, the fact is, 
that a pound of wheat will make 
a pound of bread, leaving the 
offal of the wheat to feed pigs, or 
other «animals, and to produce 
other human food in this way. 
The family would, then, use 
1825 lbs. of wheat in the year, 
which, at 60 lbs. a bushel, would 
be (leaying out a fraction) 30 
bushels, or three quariers and six 
bushels, for the year. 

Next comes the mutton, 865 ]bs. 
for the year. Next the bacon, 
As to the quantity of 
mutton produced, the sheep are 
bred here, and not fatted.in gene- 
ral; but we may fairly suppose, 
that each of the sheep kept ae. 
each of the standing stock, makes, 
firstorlast, halfa fat sheep ; sothat 
a farm that keeps, on an average, 
{NO'sheep, produces annually 50 
fatsheep. Suppose the mutton to 
be 15lbs. a quarter, then the family 
will want, within a trifle of seven. 
sheep ayear. Of bacon, or pork, 
36 score will be wanted. Hogs 
differ so much in their propensity 
to fat, that it is difficult to calcus. 
late about them: but this is a very 
good rule: when you see a fat. 
hog, and know how many scores 
he will weigh, set down to his ac- 
count a sack (half a quarter) of 
barley for every score of his weight; 
for, let him have been educated 
ae French call it) as he may, 

is will be: about the real cost of 
hin when he is fat. A sack of 

will make a score of bacon, 
and it will not make more. There- 
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fore, the family would want 18 
quarters of barley in the year for 
bacon. 

As to the beer, 18 gallons to the 
bushel of malt is very good; but, 
as we allow of no spirits, no wine, 
and none of the slave-produce, we 


will suppose that a sexth part of 


the beer is sirong stuff. This 
would require two bushels of malt 
to the 18 gallons. The whole 
would, theretore, take 35 bushels 
of malt; and a bushel of barley 
makes a bushel of malt, and, by 


the increase pays the expense of 


g. Here, then, the family 
would want, for beer, four quar- 
ters and three bushels of alae, 
The annual consumption of the 
family, in victuals and drink, 


would then be as follows : 
grs. bush. 


, | a ey 
Barley .. .22 3 


malting. 


Sheep ... 7 


This being the case, the 3000 
quarters of wheat, which the pa- 
rish annually produces, would suf- 
fice for S00 families. The 6000 
quarters of barley, would suffice for 
207 families. The 3500 fat sheep, 
being half the number kept, would 
suffice for 500 families. So that 


here is, produced in the parish of 


Minton, bread for 800,. mutton 
for 500, and bacon and beer for 
207 families. Besides victuals 
and drink, there are clothes, fuel, 
tools, and household goods want- 
ing; but, there are milk, butter, 
eggs, posliry, rabbits, hares, and 
partridges, which | have not no- 
ticed, and these are all eatadles, 
and are all eaten too. And as to 
clothing, and, indeed, fuel and all 
other wants beyond eating and 
drinking, are there not 700U 
fleeces of South-down wool, weigh- 





ing, all together, 21,000]bs., and 
capable of being made into 8,400 
yardsof broad cloth, at two pounds 
and a half of wool to the yard! 
Setting, therefore, the wool, the 
milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and 
game against all the wants beyond 
the solid food and drink, we see 
that the parish of Milton, that we 
have under our eye, would give 
bread to 600 families, mutton to 
5u0, and bacon and beer to 207. 
The reason why wheat and mut- 
ton are produced in a proportion 
so much greater than the mate- 
rials for making bacon and beer, 
is, that the wheat and the mutton 
are more loudly demanded from a 
distance, and are much more 
cheaply conveyed away in propor- 
tion to their value. For mstance, 
the wheat and mutton are wanted 
in the infernal WEN, and some 
barley is wanted there in the shape 
of malt; but hogs are not fatted in 
the WEN, and a larger propor- 
tion of the barley is used where it 
is grown, 

Here is, then, bread for 800 
families, mutton for 500, and bacon 
and beer for 207. Let us take the 
average of the three, and then we 
have 502 families, for the keeping 
of whom, and in this good manner 
too, the parish of Milton yields a 
sufficiency. Inthe wool, the milk, 
butter, eggs, pouliry, and game, 
we have seen ample, and mach 
more than ample, provision for ad/ 
wants, other than those of mere 
food and drink. What I have al- 


lowed in food and drink is by no 


means excessive, It is but a 
pound of bread, and a little more 
than half-a-pound of meat a day 
to each person on an average ; and 
the beer is not a drop too much. 
There are no green and moist ve- 
getables included in my account ; 
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but, there would be some, and 
they would not do any harm; but, 
no man can say, or, at least, none 
but a base usurer, who would 
grind money out of the bones of 
his own father; no other man 
can, or will, say, that I have 
been too liberal to this family; 
and yet, good God! what ex- 
travagance is here, if the la- 
bourers of England be now treat- 
ed justly ! 

Is there a family, even amongst 
those who live the hardest, in the 
Wen, that would not shudder at 
the thought of living upon what I 
have allowed to thisfamily? Yet 
what do labourers’ families get. 
compared to this! The answer to 
that question ought to make us 
shudder indeed. The amount of 
my allowance, compared with the 
amount of the allowance that la- 
bourers now have, is necessary to 
be stated here, before I proceed 
further. The wheat 3 qrs. and 
6 bushels at present price (56s. 
the quarter) amounts to 10/. 10s. 
The barley (for bacon and beer) 
22 qrs. 3 bushels, at present price 
(34s. the quarter), amounts to 
37/. 16s. 8d. Theseven sheep, at 
40s. each, amount to 14/7. The 
total is 62/. 6s. 8d. ; and this, ob- 
serve, for bare victuals and drink; 
just food and drink enough to 
keep.people in working condition. 

What, then, do the labourers 
get? To what fare has this 
wretched and most infamous sys- 
tem brought them? Why, such a 
family as 1 have described is 
allowed to have, at thé utmost, 
only about 9s. a week. The pa- 
rish allowance is only about 
7s. Gd. for the five peopte, includ- 
ing clothing, fuel, bedding and 
every thing! Monstrous state of 
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be nine shillings. Even that 
makes only 23/. 8s. a year, for 
food, drink, clothing, fuel and 
every thing, whereas I allow 
62. Gs. 8d. a year for the bare 
eating and drinking ; and that is 
little enough. Monstrous, barba- 
rous, horrible as this appears, we 
do not, however, see it in half its 
horrors ; our indignation and rage 
against this infernal system is not 
half roused, till we see the small 
number of labourers who raise all 
the food and the drink, and, of 
course, the mere trifling portion 
of it that they are suffered to re- 
tain for their own use. 

The parish of Mruron does, as 
we have seen, produce food, drink, 
clothing, and all other things, 
enough for £02 families, or 2510 
persons, upon my allowance, which 
is a great deal more than three 
times the present allowance, be- 
cause the present allowance in- 
cludes clothing, fuel, tools and 
every thing. Now, then, accord- 
ing to the “ Popunarion Re- 
turn,” laid before Parliament, 
this parish contains 500 persons ; 
or, according to my division, one 
hundred families. So that here 
are but one hundred families to 
raise food and drink enough, and 
to raise wool and other things to 
pay for all other necessaries, for 
five hundred and two families! 
Aye, and five hundred and two 
families fed and lodged, too, on 
my liberal scale. Fed and lodged 
according to the present scale, 
this one hundred families raise 
enough to supply more, and man 
more, than jifleen hundred fami- 
lies; or seven thousand five hun- 
dred persons! And yet, those who 
do the work are half-starved! In 
the 100 families there are, we will 
suppose, 80 able working men, 





things! But, let us suppose it to! 


































































































727 Rurar 
and as many boys, sometimes 
assisted by the women and stout 
girls. What a handful of people 
to raise such a quantity of food! 
‘What injustice, what a hellish 
system it must be, to make those 
who raise it skin and bone and 
nakedness, while the food and drink 
and wool are almost all carried 
away to be heaped on the fund- 
holders, pensioners, soldiers, dead- 
weight, and other swarms of tax- 
eaters! Ifsuch an operation do 
not need putting an end to, then 
the devil himself is a saint. 

Thus it must be, or much about 
thus, all the way down this fine 
and beautiful and interesting val- 
Jey. There are 29 agricultural 
parishes, the two last (30 and 31) 

ing in town ; being Fisuerron 
and Sauissury. Now, according 
to the * Porutatrion Return,” 
the whole of these 29 parishes 
contain 9,116 persons; or, aecord- 
ing to my division, 1,823 families, 
There is no reason to believe, that 
“the proportion that we have seen 
in the case of Mitron, does not 
hold good all the way through; 
that is, there is no reason to sup- 
pose, that the produce does not 
exceed the consumption in every 
other case in the same degree that 
it does in the case of Miron; 
and, indeed, if I were to judge 
from the number of houses and the 
number of ricks of corn, 1 should 
suppose, that the excess was still 
greater in several of the other 
parishes. But, supposing it to be 
no greater; supposing the same 
proportion to continue all the way, 
from Worron Rivers (1 in map) 
te Srrarrorp Dean (29in map), 
then here are 9,116 persons rais- 
ing food and raiment sufficient for 
45,580 persons, fed and 
according to my scale ; and suffi- 
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cient for 136,740 persons, accord- 
ing to the scale, on which the 
unhappy labourers of this fine 
valley are now fed and lodged ! 
And yet there is an “ Emigra- 
tion Committee” sitting to devise 
the means of getting rid, not of the 
idlers, not of the pensioners, not of 
the dead- weight, not of the par- 
sons, (to “ relieve” whom we have 
seen the poor labourers taxed to 
the tune ofa million and a half of 
money) not of the seldiers ; but to 
devise means of getting rid of these 
working people, who are grudged 
even the miserable morsel that 
they get! There is, in the men 
calling themselves “* English coun- 
try gentlemen,” something super- 
latively base, They are, I sin- 
cerely believe, the most cruel, the 
most unfeeling, the most bratally 
insolent ; but | know, I can prove, 
I can safely take my oath, that 
they are the MOST BASE of all 
the creatures that God eversuffered 
to disgrace the human shape. The 
base wretches know well, that the 
taxes amount to more than strty 
millions a year, and that the poor- 
rates amount to about seven mil- 
lions; yet, while the cowardly 
reptiles never utter a word 
against the taxes, they are inces- 
santly railing against the poor- 
rates, though it is (and they know 
it) the taxes that make the pau- 
pers. The base wretches know 
well, that the sum of money given, 
even to the fellows that gather the 
taxes, is greater in amount than 
the poor-rates ; the base wretches 


know well, that the money, given 


to the dead-weight (who not 
to have a single farthing), amounts 
to more than the poor receive out 
of the rates; the base wretches 


lodged |know well, that the commen foot 


soldier now receives more pay peT 
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week (7s. 7d.), a sigue g of cloth- 
ing, firing, candle, lodging ; 
rv see: seeadiane know, hat tee 
common foot-soldier receives more 
to go down his own single throat, 
than the overseers and magistrates 
allow toa working man, his wife, 
and three children; the base 
wretches know all this well; and 
yet their railings are confined to 
the poor and the poor-rates; and 
it is expected, that they will, next 
session, urge the Parliament to 
pass.a law to enable overseers 
and vestries and magistrates to 
transport paupers beyond the 
seas! They are base enough for 
this, or for any thing; but the 
whole system will go to the devil, 
long before they will get such an 
act passed ; long before they will 
see perfected this consummation 
of their infamous tyranny. 

It is manifest enough, that the 
population of this valley was, at 
one time, many times over what it is 
now; for, in the first place, what 
were the twenty-nine churches 
built for? The population of the 
29 parishes is now but little more 
than one-half of that of the single 
parish of Kensington; and there 
are several of the churches bigger 
than the church at Kensington. 
What, then, should all these 
churches have been built FOR * 
And, besides, where did the hands 
come from! And where did 
the money come from? These 
twenty-nine churches would now 
not only. hold all the  inha- 
bitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, but all the household 
and tools, and im ts, of the 
whole of them, farmers and all, if 
= leave out the and carts. 

n three instances, Firs zup, Mit- 


STON, and Roaca-Fen (17, 23,. 
and 24), the church-porches will. 
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hold all the inhabitants, even down 
to the bed-ridden and the babies. 
What then, will any man believe 
that these churches were built for 
such little knots of people? We 
are told about the.great supersti- 
tion of our fathers, and of their 
readiness to gratify the priests by 
building altars and other religious 
edifices. But, we must think those 
priests to have been most devont 
creatures indeed, if we believe, 
that they chose to have the money 
laid out in wseless churches, ra- 
ther than have it put into their own 
pockets! At any rate, we all 
know, that Protestant Priests 
have no whims of this sort; and 
that they never lay out upon 
churches any meer korg they can, 
by any means, get hold of. 
But, suppose that we were to 
believe that the Priests had, in old 
times, this unaccountable taste ; 
and suppose we were to believe 
that a knot of people, who might 
be crammed into a church-porch, 
were seized, and very frequently 
too, with the desire of having a 
big church to go to; we must, 
after all this, believe that this 
knot of people were more than 
giants, or, that they had surprising 
riches, else we cannot believe that 
they had the means of gratifying 
the strange wishes of their Priests 
and their own not less strange 
piety and devotion. Even if we 
could believe that they thought 
that they were paving their way to 
heaven, by building churches 
‘which were a hundred times too 
still we 
cannot believe, that the building 
‘could have been effected without 
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ask, were these twenty-nine 
churches stuck up, not a mile 
from cach other ; what were twen- 
ty-nine churches made FOR, if 
the population had been no greater 
than itis now ¢ 
But, in fact, you plainly see all 
the traces of a great ancient po- 
pulation. The churches are almost 
all large, and built in the best 
manner. Many of them are very 
fine edifices; very costly in the 
building ; and, in the cases where 
the body of the church has been 
altered in the repairing of it, so as 
to make it smaller, the tower, 
which every where defies the hos- 
tility of time, shows you what the 
church must formerly have been. 
This is the case in several in- 
stances; and there are two or 
three of these villages which must 
formerly have been market-towns, 
and particularly Pewsey and Up- 
avon (4and 13). There are now 
no less than nine of the parishes, 
out of the twenty-nine, that have 
either no parsonage-houses, or 
have such as are in such a state 
that a Parson will not, or cannot, 
live inthem. Three of them are 
without any parsonage-houses at 
all, and the rest are become poor, 
mean, falling-down places. This 
latter is the case at Upavon, which 
was formerly a very considerable 
place. Nothing can more clearly 
show than this, that all, as far as 
buildings and population are con- 
cerned, has been long upon the 
decline and decay. Dilapidation 
after dilapidation have, at last, al- 
most effaced even the parsonage- 
houses, and that too in defiance of 
the law, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. The dand remains; and the 
crops and the sheep come as 
abundantly as ever; but they are 
now sent almost wholly away, in- 
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stead of remaining, as formerly, 
to be, in great part, consumed in 
these twenty-nine parishes. 

The stars, in my map, mark the 
spots where manor houses, or gen- 
tlemen’s mansions, formerly stood, 
and stood, too, only about sixty 
years ago. Every parish had its 
manor house, in the first place ; 
and then there were, down this 
Valley, twenty-one others; so 
that, in this distance of about 
thirty miles, there stood FIFTY 
MANSION HOUSES. Where 
are they now? I believe, there 
are but EIGHT, that are at all 
worthy of the name of mansion 
houses; and even these are but 
poorly kept up, and, except in two 
or three instances, are of no bene- 
fit to the labouring people ; they 
employ but few persons; and, in 
short, do not half supply the place 
of any eight of the old mansions. 
All these mansions, all these par- 
sonages, aye, and their goods and 
furniture, together with the clocks, 
the brass-kettles, the brewing-ves- 
sels, the good bedding and good 
clothes and good furniture, and 
the stock, in pigs, or in money, of 
the inferior classes, in this series 
of once populous and gay villages 
and hamlets ; all these have been, 
by the accursed system of taxing 
and funding and paper-money, by 
the well-known exactions of the 
state, and by the not less real, 
though less generally understood, 
extortions of the monopolies arising 
out of paper-money ; all these 
have been, by these accursed 
means, conveyed away, out of this 
Valley, to the haunts of the tax- 
eaters and the monopolizers. There 
are many of the mansion houses, 
the ruins of which you yet: behold. 
At Mitton (3 in my map) there 
are two mansion houses, the walls 
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and the roofs of which yet remain, | 
but which are falling gradually to 
ieces, and the garden walls are 
crumbling down. At Enrorp (15 
in my map) Bennerr, the Mem- 
ber tor the county, had a large 
mansion house, the stables of which 
are yet standing.  In_ several 
laces, 1 saw, still remaining, in- 
dubitable traces of an ancient ma- 
nor house, namely, a dove-cole, 
or pigeon-house. The poor pigeons 
have kept possession of their heri- 
tage, from generation to geuera- 
tion, and so have the rooks, in 
their several rookeries, while the 
paper-system has swept away, or, 
rather, swallowed up, the owners 
of the dove-cotes and of the lofiy 
trees, about forty families of which 
owners have been ousted in this 
one Valley, and have become 
dead-weight creatures, tax-gather- 
ers, barrack-fellows, thief-takers, 
or, perhaps, paupers or thieves. 
Senator Swyie_ congratulated, 
some years ago, that preciously 
honourable ‘‘ Collective Wisdom,” 
of which he is a most worthy 
Member; Snir congratulated it 
on the success of the late war in 
creating. capital! Snip is, you 
must know, a great feelosofer and 
a not less great feenanceer. Snip 
cited, as a proof of the great and 
glorious -effects of paper-money, 
the new and fine houses in London, 
the new streets and squares, the 
new roads, new canals and bridges. 
Snip was not, I dare say, aware, 
that this same paper-money had 
destroyed forty mansion houses in 
this Vale of Avon, and had taken 
away all the goods, all the sub- 
stance, of the little gentry and of 
the labouring class. Snip was 
not, I dare say, aware, that this 
same paper-money had, in_ this 
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dilapidated, and; in some cases, 
wholly demolished, nine out of 
twenty-nine even ol the parsonage 
houses. I told Snip, at the time . 
(1821), that paper-money could 
create no valuable thing. | begged 
Sxip to bear this in mind. I be- 
sought all my readers, and particu- 
larly Mr. Marnias Arwoop (one 
of the Members for Zowther-town), 
not to believe, that paper-money 
ever did, or ever could, CREATE 
any thing of any value. I besought 
him to look well into the matter, 
and assured him, that he would 
find, that, though paper-money 
could CREATE nothing of value, 
it was ableto TRANSFER every 
thing of value; able to strip a 
little gentry; able to dilapidate | 
even parsonage houses; able to 
rob gentlemen oftheir estates, and 
labourers of their Sunday-coats 
and their barrels, of beer ; able to 
snatch the dinner from the board 
of the reaper or the mower, and 
to convey it to the barrack-table 
of the Hessian or Hanoverian 
grenadier ; able to take away the 
wool, that ought to give warmth 
to the bodies of those who rear 
the sheep, and put it on the backs 
of those who carry arms to keep 
the poor, half-famished shepherds 
in order! 

i have never been able clearly 
to comprehend what the beastl 
Scotch feelosofers mean by their 
‘national wealth;” but, as far 
as I can understand them, this is 
their meaning: that national 
wealth means, that which is lefé 
of the products of the country 
over aha above what is consumed, 
or used, by those whose labour 
causes the products to be. This 
being the notion, it fellows, of 
course, that the fewer poor devils 
you can screw the products out of, 
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the richer the nation is. This is,| lady and master and miss pen- 
too, the notion of Buxperr, as| sioners and sinecure people; if 
expressed in his silly and most the over-produce go to them, asa 
nasty, musty aristocratic speech) very great part of it does, no- 
of last session. What, then, is} thing, not even the parings of one’s 
to be done with this over-produce ¢ | nails, can come back to the valley 
Who is tohave it? Is it to go to| in exchange. And, can this ope- 
pensioners placemen, tax-gather-| ration, then, add to the “ na- 
ers, dead-weight people, soldiers, | tional wealth”? It adds to the 
gendarmerie, police-people, and, | “ wealth” of those who carry on 
inshort, to whole millions who do | the affairs of state; it fills their 
no work at allt Is this a cause) pockets, those of their relatives 
of “ national wealth’ * Is a\and dependants; it fattens all 
nation made rich by taking the tax-eaters; but, it can give no 
food and clothing from those who! wealth to the “ nation,” which 
create them, and giving them to| means, the whole of the people. 
those who do nothing of any use ?| National Wealth means, the 
Aye, but, this over-produce may | Commonwealth, or Commonweal ; 
be given to manufacturers, and to | and these mean, the general good, 
those who supply the food-raisers| or happiness, of the people, and 
with what they want besides food. | the safety and honour of the state; 
Oh! but this is merely an er-| and, these are not to be secured 
change of one valuable thing for| by robbing those who labour, in 
another valuable thing; it is an/| order to support a large part of 
exchange of labour in Wiltshire | the community in idleness. De- 
for labour in Lancashire; and, | vrzes is the market-town to which 
upon the whole, here is no over-| the corn. goes from the greater 
production. If the produce be! part of this Valley. If, when a 
exported, it is the same thing: it} wagon-load of wheat goes off in 
is an exchange of one sort of la-|the morning, the wagon came 
bour for another. But, our course | back at. night loaded with cloth, 
is, that there is not an exchange ; | salt, or something or other, equal 
that those who labour, no matter | in value to the wheat, except what 
in what way, have a large part of | might be necessary ta leave with 
the fruit of their labour taken|the shopkeeper’ as his profit; 
away, and receive nothing in ex-| then, indeed, the people might 
change. If the over-produce of| see the wagon go off without tears 
this Valley of Avon were given, | in their eyes. But, now, they see 
by the farmers, to the weavers in| it go to carry away, andto bring 
Lancashire, to the iron and steel | next to nothing in return. 

chaps of Warwickshire, and. to} What a twist a head must 
other makers or sellers of useful | have before it»can come to the 
things, there would come an| conclusion, that the’ nation gains 
abundance of all these usefuljin wealth by the government 
things into this valley from Lan-| being able to cause the work to 
cashire aud other parts; but if,| be done by those who have hardly 
asis the case, the over-produce | any, share in the fruit of the la- 
gees. to the fundholders, the dead- | bour!. What a twist such a head 
weight, the soldiers, the lord and| musthave! The Scotch feeloso- 
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fers, who seem all to have been, 


‘by nature, formed for negro- 


drivers, have an insuperable ob- 
jection to all those establishments 
and customs, which occasion ho- 
lidays. They call them a great 
hinderance, a great bar to indus- 
try, a great drawback from “na- 
tional wealth:” I wish each of 
these unfeeling fellows had a 
spade put into his hand for ten 
days, only ten days, and that he 
were compelled to dig only just 
as much as one of the common 
labourers at Fulham. The me- 
taphysical gentleman would, I 
believe, soon discover the use of 
holidays! But, why should men, 
why should any men, work kard* 
Why, I ask, shou!d they work in- 
cessantly, if working part of the 
days of the week be sufficient? 
Why should the peopleat Mit- 
ton, for instance, work inces- 
santly, when they now raise 
food and clothing and fuel and 
every necessary to maintain well 
five times their number? Why 
stiould they not have some holi- 
days? And, pray, say, thou con- 
ceited Scotch feelosofer, how the 
“‘national wealth” can be in- 
creased, by making these people 
work incessantly, that they may 
raise food and ‘clothing, to go to 
feed and clothe people who do not 
work at all. 

The state of this Valley seems 
toilustrate the infamous andreally 
diabolical assertion of 'Ma.ravs, 
which is, that the human kind 
have a NATURAL TEND- 
ENCY to- increase beyond the 
means of sustenance for them. 
Hence all the schemes of this 
and the other Scotch writers for 
what they call checking popula- 
tion. alf the beastly; the 
nasty, the~ abominable writings, 


put forth to teach labouring peo- 
ee how to avoid having children. 
ow, look at this Valley of Avon. 
Here the people raise nearly 
twenty times as much food and 
clothing as they consume. They 
raise five times as much, even ac- 
cording’ to my seale. of living. 
They ‘have been doing this for 
many, many years. They have 
been doing it for several genera- 
tions. Where, then, is their NA- 
TURAL TENDENCY to in- 
crease beyond the means of sus- 
tenance for then’ Beyond, in- 
deed, the means of that sustenance 
which asystem like this will leave 
them. Say that, Sawneys, and I 
agree with you. Far beyond the 
means that the taxing and mono- 
ponene system will leave in their 
ands: that is very true; for it 
leaves them nothing but thescale of 
ihe poor-book: they must cease to 
breed at all, or they must exceed, 
this mark; but, the earth, give 
them their fair share of its pro- 
ducts, will always give sustenance 
in sufficiency to those who apply 
to it by skiltul and diligent labour. 
The villages down this Valley 
of Avon, and, indeed, it was the 
same in‘almost every part of this 
county, and in the North and 
West of Hampshire also, used 
to have great employment for the 
women and children in the card- 
ing and spinning of wool for the 
making of broad-cloth: This was: 
a very general employment: for 
the: women and girls; but, it is 
nowy wholly gone; and this has 
made a vast change in the con- 
dition of the people, and in: the 
state of propertyand of: manners 
and of morals, In 1816, I wrote~ 
and published a aah ata 
Luppires,, the object: of which 
was to combat their hostility to the 
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use of machinery. The arguments 
I there made use of were general. 
I took the matter in the abstract. 
The principles were all correct 
enough; but their application 
cannot be universal; and, we 
have a case here before us, at 
this moment, which, in my opi- 
nion, shows, that the mechanic 
inventions, pushed to the extent 
that they have been, have been 
productive of great calamity to 
this country, and that they will 
he productive of still greater ca- 
lamity ; unless, indeed, it be their 
brilliant destiny to be the imme; 
diate cause of putting an end to 
the present system. 

The greater part of manufac- 
tures consist of clothing and bed- 
ding. Now, if by using a ma- 
caine, we can get our coat: with 
less labour than we got it before, 
the machine is a desirable thing. 
But, then, mind, we must have 
the machine at home and we our- 
selves must have the profit of it; 
for, if the machine be elsewhere; 
if it he worked by other hands; 
if other persons have the profit of 
it; and if, in consequence of the 
existence of the machine, we 
have hands at home, who: have 
nothing to do, and whom we must 
keep, then the machine is an in- 
jury to us, however advantageous 
it may be to those who use it, 
and whatever traffic it may occa- 
sion with foreign States. 

Such is the case with regard to 
this cloth-making. The machines 
are at Upton-Level, Warminster, 
Bradford, Westbury, and Trow- 
bridge, and here are some of the 
hands in the Valley of Avon, 
This Valley raises food and cloth- 
ing; but, in order to raise them, 
it must have Jabourers. These 
are absolutely necessary; for, 


Rerav Ripe. 


without them this rich and beau. 
tiful Valley becomes worth no- 
thing except to wild animals and 
their pursuers. The_ labourers 
are men and boys.‘ Women and 
girls occasionally ; but the men 
and the boys are as necessary as 
the light of day, or as the air and 
the water. Now, if beastly Mat- 
Tuus, or any of his nasty disci- 
ples, can discover a mode of hav- 
ing men and boys without having 
women and girls, then, certainly, 
the machine must be a good thing ; 
but, if this Valley must absolutely 
have the women and the girls, then 
the machine, by leaving them 
with nothing to do, is a mischiey- 
ous thing; and a producer of most 
dreadful misery. What, with re- 
gard to the poor, is the great com- 
plaint now! Why, that the sin- 
gle man does not receive the 
same, or any thing like the same, 
wages as the married man. Aye, 
itis the wife and girls that are 
the burden; and, to be sure, a 
burden they must be, under a 
system of taxation like the pre- 
sent, and with no work to do. 
Therefore, whatever may be saved 
in labour by. the machine is no 
benefit, but an injury to the mass 
of the people. For. in fact, all 
that the women. and children 
earned was so much clear addi- 
tion to what the family earns now. 
The greatest part of the clothing 
in the United States of America 
is made by the farm women and 
girls. They do,almost the whole 
of it; and all that they do is done 
at home. To be sure, they might 
buy cheap; but they must buy for 
less than nothing, it it would not 
answer their purpose to make the 
things. ; 
The survey of this Valley is, I 
think, the finest answer in the 
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world to the * Emiaration Com- 
mitrer’ fellows, and to Jerry 
Curre«ts (one of the Members for 
Sussex), who has been giving 
“« evidence” before it. I shall find 
out, when I can get to see the re- 
port, what this “ Emigration 
Commirres” would be after! I 
remember, that, last winter, a 
young woman complained to one 
of the Police Justices, that the 
Overseers of some parish were go- 
ing to transport her orphan brother 
to Canada, because he became 
chargeable to their parish! I re- 
member also, that the Justice said, 
that the intention of the Overseers 
was “premature”; for that “ the 
BILL had not yet passed”! This 
was rather an ugly story; and I 
do think, that we shall find, that 
there have been, and are, some 
pretty propositions before this 
* Committee.” We shall see all 
about the matter, however, by- 
and-by; and, when we get the 
transporting project fairly before 
us, Shall we not then loudly pro- 
claim “ the envy of surrounding 
nations and admiration of the 
world ”! 

But, what ignorance, impudence 
and insolence must those base 
wretches have, who propose to 
transport the labouring people, as 
being too numerous, while the 
produce, which is obtained by 
their labour, is more than sufficient 
for three, four, or five, or even ten 
times their numbers! Jeary Cur- 
Te1s, who has, it seems, been a 
famous witness on this occasion, 
says that the poor-rates, in many 
cases, amount to as much as the 
rent. Well; and what then, 
Jerry? The rent may be high 
enough too, and the farmer may 
afford to pay them both; for, a very 
large part of what you call poor- 





rates ought to be called wages. 
But, at any rate, what has all this 
to do with the necessity of emigra- 
tion? To make out such neces- 
sity, you must make out that you 
have more mouths than the pro- 
duce of the parish will feed? Do, 
then, Jerry, tell us, another time, 
a little about the quantity of food 
annually raised in four or five ad- 
joining parishes ; for, is it not some- 
thing rather damnable, Jerry, 
to talk of transporting Englishmen, 
en account of the excess of their 
numbers, when the faet is notori- 
ous, that their labour produces 
five or ten times as much food 
and raiment as they and their fa- 
milies consume! 

However, to drop Jerry, for 
the present, the baseness, the foul, 
the stinking, the carrion baseness, 
of the fellows that call themselves 
“* country gentlemen,” is, that the 
wretches, while railing against the 
poor and the poor-rates; while 
affecting to believe, that the poor 
are wicked and lazy; while com- 
plaining that the poor, the working 
people, are too numerous, and that 
the country villages are too popu- 
lous : the carrion baseness ot these 
wretches, is, that, while they are 
thus bold with regard to the work- 
ing and poor people, they never 
even whisper a word against pen- 
sioners, placemen, soldiers, par- 
sons, fundholders, tax-gatherers, 
or tax-eaters! They say nota 
word against the prolific dead- 
weight, to whom they GIVE A 
PREMIUM FOR BREEDING, 
while they want to check the po- 
pulation of labourers! They never 
say a word about the too great 

opulousness of the Wen; nor 
about that of Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Cheltenham, and the like! 
Oh! they are wey cowardly, 
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the very basest, the most scandal- 
ously base, reptiles that ever were 
warmed into life by the rays of 
the sun ! 

{In taking my leave of this beau- 
tiful vale I have to express my 
deep shame, as an Englishman, 
at beholding the general extreme 
poverty of those who cause this 
vale to produce such quantities of 
food and raiment. This is, I ve- 
rily believe it, the trorst used la- 
bouring people upon the face of 
the carth. Dogs and hogs and 
horses are treated with more civi- 
lity ; and as to food and lodging, 
how gladly’ would the labourers 
change with them! This state of 
things never can continue many 
years! By some means or other 
there must be an end to it; and 
my firm belief is, that that end 
will be dreaditil. In the mean 
while I see, and I-see it with 
“weraer that the common people 

now that they are ill used; and 
that they cordially, most cordially, 
hate those who ill-treat them. 

During the day I crossed the 
river about fifteen or sixteen 
times; and in such hot weather 
it was very pleasant to be so much 
amongst meadows and water. I 
had been at Netrmeravon (18) 
about eighteen years ago, where 
I had seen a great quantity of 
hares. Itis a place belonging to 
Mr. Hicks Beracn, or Beecn, 
who was once a member of par- 
liament. | found the place altered 
n good deal ; out of repair; the 
gates rather rotten ; and (a very 
bad sign!) the roof of the dog- 
kennel falling in! There isa 
church, at this'villageof Neruer- 
avon, large enough to hold a 
thousand or two of people, and the 
whole parish eontains only 350 


This Netheravon was formerly a 
great lordship, and in the’ parish 
there were three considerable 
mansion-houses, besides the one 
nearthe church. These mansions 
are all down now; and it is cu- 
rious enough to see the former 
walled gardens become orchards, 
together’ with other changes, all 
tending to prove the gradual decay 
in all except what appertains 
merely to the land as a thing of 
reduction for the distant market. 
Sut, indeed, the people and the 
means of enjoyment must goaway. 
They are drawn away by the 
taxes and the paper-money. How 
are tweuty thousand new houses 
to be, all at once, building in the 
Wen, without people and food 
and raiment going from this valley 
towards the Wen? It must be 
so; and this unnatural, this dila- 
pidating, this ruining and debas- 
ing work must go on, until that 
which produces it be destroyed. 
When I came down to Srrar- 
rorD Dean (29 in map), I wanted 
to go across to Laversroxr, 
which lay to my left of Salisbury ; 
but just on the side of the road 
here, at Stratford Dean, rises the 
ACCURSED HILL. It is-very 
lofty. It was originally a hill in 
an irregular sort of sugar-loaf 
shape: but, it was so altered by 
the Bastin, or by somebody, that 
the upper three-quarter parts of 
the hill now, when seen froma 
distance, somewhat resemble three 
cheeses, jail one upon another; 
the bottom one a greatdeal broader 
than the.next, and the top one like 
a Stilton cheese, in proportion to 
a Gloucester one. { resolyed to 
ride over this ACCURSED 
HILL. Ask was going up a field 
towards it, I met a man goi 
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got on. He said, very badly. I 
asked him what was the cause of 
it. ‘He said the hard times. 
«‘ What times,” said I; ‘‘ was there 
“ ever u finer summer, a finer har- 
“yest, and is there not an old 
‘‘ wheat-rick in every farm-yard ?” 
<« Ah!” said-he, “ they make 
“it bad for poor people, for all 
“that.” They t” said I, “who 
is they?” Hewassilent. ‘Oh, 
‘no! my friend,” said I, ‘‘it is not 
“ they: it is that ACCURSED 
‘‘ HILL that has robbed you of 
*‘ the supper that you ought tofind 
“‘ smoking on the table when you 
“get home.” 1 gave him the 
price of a pot of beer, and on I 
went, leaving the poor dejected as- 
semblage of skin and bone to won- 
der at my words. 

The hill is very ‘steep, and I 
dismounted and led my horse up. 
Being as near to the top as I conld 
conveniently get, I stood a little 
while reflecting, not so much on 
the changes which that hill had 
seen, as on the changes, the terri- 
ble changes, which, in all: human 
probability, it had yet to see, and 
which it would have greatly he/ped 
to produce. It was impossible to 
stand on this accursed spot, with- 
out swelli with indignation 
against the base and plundering, 
and murderous sons of corruption. 
i have often wished, and I, speak- 
ing out loud, expressed the wish 
now; ‘* May that man perish for 


“ever and ever, who, having the 


“* power, neglects to bring to jus- 
= Sea the s jured, the suborn- 
“ ing, the jj t and _perfidious 
** miscreants, who openly sell their 
‘i country’s rights and ‘their own 
* souls,’ ' 

From the ACCURSED HILL 
I went to Laversroxe, where 
“ Jemuy Boroveu”™ (as they call 
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him here), the Judge, lives. I 
have not heard much about “ Jem- 
my” since he tried and condemn- 
ed the two young men who had 
wounded the game-keepers of 
Asuton Sairn and Lorp Pat- 
merston. His Lordship (Pal- 
merston) is, I see, making a toler- 
able figure in the newspapers as a 
share-man! I got into Salisbury 
about half-past seyen o'clock, leks 
tired than.I recollect ever to have 
been after so long a ride; for, in- 
cluding my several crossings of the 
river and my deviations to look at 
churches and farm-yards, and 
rick-yards, I think I must have 
ridden nearly forty miles. 


Wu. COBBETT. 





CORN PROCLAMATION. 





Ir appears to. me, that the Mi- 
nisters have taken their part; 
that they are resolved, that the 
main body of the-people shall not 
complain of them. They are 
right, They will now, at any rate, 
especially if they follow up their 
blow, have the people with them. 
As to the Landowners, they have 
a remedy always. in their hands ; 
namely, NORFOLK PETI- 
TION ; and, if they do not.adopt 
it, they must, and they ought, to 
lose their estates. Let them not 
hope to reduce the interest of the 
Debt without reform! They will 
not be able to doit. The de- 
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scendant of “ John with the bright 
sword” talks of the Landowners 
‘winning back the people” by 
letting in wheat with 15s. duty. 
Indeed! a pretty “ winning way,” 
upon my word! The Ministers 
can do a great deal more than 
this. 
tates without reducing the interest 
of the Debt, or issuing Assignats. 
Either would overset the system 
completely. Neither can be done 
without total ruin to this present 
I am told that “ the 
reduced 


There is no saving the es- 


system. 
French their 
Yes; and so may you, my Lord 
Charleses ; but, you mean to have 
the French sauce, I suppose; 


namely, an. abolition of tithes, of 


titles, and of some other things | 


that I need not name! 
the sauce that the French had to 


their reduction. In short, there is 
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[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


“ The Market here continues 
as dullas ever. Gloomy feelings 
begin to prevail generally with 
‘regard to the future. A melan- 
_choly prospect lies before the peo- 
| ple of this neighbourhood ; food is 
‘no longer distributed among the 
necessitous poor; and 8U00 fami- 


Debt.” | lies, whose weekly earnings do not 


exceed two shillings a head, are 
suddenly left destitute. Some of 


‘these, indeed, have claims upon 
‘the Poor’s Rate: but the great 


‘majority have no refuge from hun- 
ger and misery. Yet there are 
shallow and heartless men to be 


That is | found, who affect to doubt that 
| there is much distress; and I fear 
that representations to this pur- 


port have been made in those 


but one way out of this difficulty ; | quarters, in which it is of especial 
and that is, BY REFORM, which | importance that the truth should 


must come before this affair be 
settled; and, if it come not in a 
peaceable manner, the fault will 
not be that of the Reformers, who 
have now nothing to do but to 
stand by, and be ready! It must 


be a beast indeed, who is impa- 
tient now ! 





be exactly known.” 


We are yet unable to announce 
any such improvement of trade as 
will effect any improvement in the 
circumstances of the working classes. 
The goods’ market, for the last three 
or four weeks, has been more ani- 
mated than it was during the sum- 
mer months; but the demand has, 
a very few instances excepted, occa- 
sioned no advance of prices, nor has 
it, encouraged the manufacturers to 
give out work to the unemployed 
weavers, who consequently continue 
in a state of melancholy destitution. 
Such as have a legal claim for pa- 
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rochial relief, receive assistance as 
liberal as the circumstances of the 
times will permit; and others, who 
have not a strictly legal claim, but 
who have long resided amongst us, 
and borne good characters, are occa- 
sionally relieved by our humane and 


active overseers. But there are 
thousands, and tens of thousands, to 
whose assistance the law cannot, by 
even the most liberal construction of 
its beneficent spirit, be extended, and 
who are consequently enduring a 
distress, the intensity of which it is 
impossible to imagine; for every 
variety of wretchedness which the 
most active imagination could com- 
bine for the formativn of one picture 
of exquisite misery, could not furnish 
such a scene as may be beheld in 
almost every cottage in the back 
s'reets of this town, A gentleman 
from Suffolk, on Wednesday last, 
went into some of the streets be- 
tween London-road and Ancvats, 
wishing to behold with his own eyes 
the condition of the people whose 
misery he was willing to believe was 
exaggeraied. On his return from his 
melancholy search, he told us with 
au expression of horror, that he re- 
gretted the indulgence. of his curio- 
sity. “J wish I had not gone,” said 
he, “ the wretchedness was (0 great 
even to be seen.” He had seen 
houses with no other. furniture than 
a truck covered with straw, ou which 
the heart-broken father sat, with a 
glazed eye and a death-like expres- 
sion on his countenance, seemingly 
unconscious of the wailing of the 
half-naked ebildren who lay around 
him. He had seen emaciated mo- 
thers, in whom even the extreme of 
wretchedness had not extinguished 
hope, nor slackened exertivn, striv- 
ing to soothe those foodless wailing 
children. He had seen the dull 
apathy of despairing man, and the 
restless and exhausting exertion of" 
woman hoping even against hope. 
He had seen many human beings 
fated to a not. distant destruction, 
He had seen the wild rapture of 
thankfulness with which his dona- 
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tion was received, and he had expe- 
rienced the heart-piercing thought, 
that ‘when what he had bestowed 
was expended, the objects of his 
bounty might perish with hunger. 
He had seen this, and, for his owa 
sake, he wished that he had not seen 
it. How dreadful the experience of 
that misery, the very sight of which 
is thus intolerable! Well might 
Mr. Potter be overcome, when, in 
detailing one case of wretchedness, 
the whole amount of suffering rushed 
into his mind with overpowering 
effect. Well might hundreds of the 
asseinbly which he addressed burst 
into tears, when they thouzht how 
many instances had come within 
their own knowledge, of misery such 
as he so feelingly pictured. 

What is to be the fate of these our 
poverty-stricken fellow- creatures? 
There is little probability of their 
vbtiining employment before next 
Spring; the fund raised by subscrip- 
tion for their relief is exhausted; 
they have no legal claim on the 
parish funds ; and Winter, with alk 
Its accumulated horrors, is approach- 
ing. Our conviction is, that if prompt 
ineasures are not adopted, thousands 
will die of absolute starvation. Is 
this then the time to talk about the 
danger of introducing the precedent 
uf a government grant? Aud do not 
those incur a fearful responsibility, 
who delay for one single day, to re- 
peal the laws which raise the neces- 
sarics of life to a starvation price, 
and who support a system of waste- 
tul expenditure, while the people are 
in want of the means to purchase 
bread? 


To the General Commiltee of Sub- 
scribers to the Fund for the Relief 
of the Necessitous Poor. 


“ The Sub Committee of Manage- - 
ment have agreed upon the follow- 
ing, as their Ninth Report :— 


“ In conformity with your direc- 
tions, your Sub-Committee disconti- 
nued the distribution of provisions, 
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and withdrew all the tickets, pre- 
sented on Friday, the 18th instant. 


‘ Painful as.this measure was, 
they, in consequence of the reduced 
state of the fund (evidently unavoid- 
able)—your Sub-Committee have the 
high satisfaction of reporting to you 
that the demeanour of the poor 
applicants on this occasion has. af- 
furded a strong proof of genuine 
gratitude for the bounty you had 
bestowed, and for the kindness with 
which they had been treated ; for, 
though most of them could not but 
anticipate the accumulation of dis- 
tress, which a privation of the accus- 
tomed pittance must bring upon their 
already suffering families, even this 
sad prospect did not prevent their 
expression of unfeigned thanks, or 
their prayers for a blessing upon their 
benetactors. Your Sub-Coimmitiee 
conceive it to be a duty they owe to 
their poor neighbours to bear this 
testimeny to their good conduct ; and 
recollecting also (what they had be- 
fore had occasion to commend) their 
patient resignation, and peaceable 
endurance of the evil that has be- 
fallen them, they cannot. but refer 
to, such evidences of right feeli:y:, 
aml readiness to acknowledge obli- 
gation, which, in this season of cala- 
mity, have been so generally exhi- 
bited, as most gratifying proofs that 
your contributions have not been 


indiscriminately lavished upon un-; 


worthy objects. 


“In their last Report your Sub. 
Committee presented a concise res 
view of their proceedings from the 
commencement of their labours, 
they now beg leave to lay before you 
the following abstract of their ac- 
counts, a mere particular detail of 
which is now upen your table, 


[Here follows the abstract of the 
accuunts. } 


“On the inspection of these ac- 
counts, an observation of some im 


portance will naturally suggest itself 


to those who have been in the habit 
ol remarking the expenses which have 
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sometimes attended the distribution 
of charitable funds. The whole charge 
upon this fund, including the very 
heavy but indispensable articles of 
advertising, printing, the stipends of 
upwards of twenty persons, specially 
appointed for the prevention of frauds, 
rents of some of the stores, and 
wages of labourers assisting in and 
preserving order during the distribu- 
tion, amounts to little more than 
three and a half per cent. upon the 
sum expended ; and with respect to 
the last article, it can scarcely be 
considered a charge, inasmuch as 
these wages are paid to persons who 
would have been fit objects of relief, 
and to whom their employment was 
afforded in lieu of a ticket, to entit 
them to provisions from the charity. 


) 
t 
| 
| 


“As a matter, in some degree, 
connected with the accounts, it may 
be stated, that since the distribution 
closed, a credit of 1000/. in favour of 
the Central Committee of Corres- 
pondence for Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, it has been placed by 
the Managers of the Subscription in 
Londun, in the hands of the Bankers, 
to be applied for at the discretion of 
that Committee. 


“Tt will also be am interesting 
piece of information to many, that 
considerable progress has been made, 
with the assistance of Mr: M‘Apam, 
in preparing to carry into immediate 
effect, a plan for the employment of 
such of the poor as are able and will- 
ing to work upon the public roads, 
and that there is a prospect of af- 
fording. the’ means of subsistence 
from this source, to great numbers of 
those who are now entirely unem- 
| ployed. 


| © The Sub-Committee gladly avail 
themselves of this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the valuable services of 
Mr. Tuorrs, who, at the commence-- 
ment of the subscription,. professed 
his. willingness to a ore 
the duties of his offire,: 
sdone most efhciently,.. 
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his experience, particularly in.mat- 
ters of detail and local practice, has 
frequently been of essential use to 
your Sub-Committee, whilst the re- 
gularity of his arrangements has ma- 
terially contributed to facilitate and 
to forward much of the business 
with which they have been occupied. 


“Itnow only remains for your 
Sub-Committee to resign into your 
hands the trust which you confided 
to their management; and while 
they do this, they feel assured it will 
afford you sincere pleasure to be in- 
Seueall that during the long period 
in which they have been assiduously 
employed upon this important object, 
the most cordial unanimity has 
marked all their proceedings; and 
though it was your pleasure, in the 
selecton of your Delegates, to asso- 
ciate together persons differing most 
essentially in opinion upon subjects 
of the highest concern, it is with 
unmixed satisfaction and perfect 
confidence they appeal to the whole 
of their transactions, and to the com- 
prehensive record of them before 
you, for a proof that neither party 

rejudice nor religious distinction 

as ever influenced their decisions, 
or in any manner interfered with the 
duties they had to perform. 


“‘ By order of the Sub-Committee, 


“Wa. Jonnson, M.A., 
“ Chaipman. 
“ August 28th, 1826.” 


There, you beastly Spaniards ! 
See what happiness you have lost 
by not upholding the Corres, 
and paying our.Jews and Jobbers 
the interest on their bonds! You 
beastly dogs, to like Monks and 
a belly full better than Persons 
and Dorsetshire Fare! You 
beastly dogs of Spaniards, why 
do you not Jisten to Dr. Black! 





HAPPY SAWNEY. 


Hoot a wa mon! ‘They dinna 
know onny theng aboot hoppaness 
before the time o’ Audem Smeth 
and the Cheap Currency ! 


Srate oF Trapr in Paisuey. 


We are sorry to hear that there 
are no symptoms of a révival of 
trade in Paisley. Since our last re- 
port, the number of unemployed 
have greatly increased, and the ap- 
} plications for assistance from the re- 
lief Committee have been greater 
this week than any week since the 
stagnation commenced. On Thurs- 
day a few sales were effected. We 
hear of one manufacturer, who has 
been. doing a good deal of late, who 
has sold the mest of bis stock, and 
aluhough at an advance of 10 per 
cent., yet it will mot enable the ma- 
nufacturer to engage hands. It seems 
to be the opinion of well-informed 
manufacturers, that the sales will be 
very limited in number, and low in 
price, until a scarcity of goods is 
complained of, and from the quantity 
of goods in the market, there is no 
anticipation of trade reviving in Pais- 
ley before the Spring. Its the in- 
tention of some manufacturers to 
make no goods, except on order, 
even when things get better, In the 
mean time, Winter draws nigh, and 
what an almost naked population are 
to do in the inclement season.of the 
year, we are at alossto see. Pro- 
visions are so alarmingly high in 
price, and wages so unprecedently 
low, that it is starvation and wretch- 
edness at nt, and what will it 
be a few months hence? We are 
gett see that the county.of Ren- 
' ine,are to meet next week, to 
devise measures for the relief of the 
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most distant hope of the weavers 
engaged in the Paisley manutacture 
being emploved fur some months, 
something must-be done to keep 
them at ovwt-door labour.—Glasgow 
Chronicle. 





GREEK AFFAIR. 





1 raxe the following articles 
from the Morning Chronicle of 
the 24th and 30th August, = | 
shall make no other remark on 
them at present, than just this ; 
that I shall be greatly deceived, 
‘if the stupid and greedy wretches 
who have bought ‘* Greek Serip,” 
be suffocated by the fat arising 
from their gains ; to which [ will 
add, that to view their progress 
will give me very great pleasure. 
—Look at the NAMES of the 
parties: that is enough for any 
“reasonable man.—Let us SEE, 
now, how this affair will end. 


A Correspondent informs us, that 
a party of young Englishmen, of 
highly respectable connexions, have 
just enrolled themselves in the Greek 
service, under the auspices of Cap- 
tain Campbell, the friend of Lord 
Cochrane. The motives of these 
young volunteers are of the most 
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outfit at their own erpense, and they 
are even to pay their passage to some 
port in the Mediterranean, Their 
uniform is handsome, little differing, 
except in the button, trom that of the 
British navy and marine. The ves- 
sel in which they are expected soon 
to sail is now lying in the river 
Thames. Her first destination will 
probally be Malta, where the officers 
will find instructions from Lord 
Cochrane. 


Greek Steam-vessets.—A Cor- 
respondent of a Morning Paper says 
— Many months previous to Au- 
gust Jast, the Greek Deputies, 
Messrs. Orlando and Luriottis, gave 
to Mr. E. Ellis, late M.P. for Co- 
veniry, a sum of 10,000/., in order 
that he might get a steam-vessel 
built for the service of Greece. This 
vessel was afterwards built, and was 
called the Perseverance. In_ the 
month of August last the Deputies 
made an arrangement with Lord 
Cochrane that he should have six 
steam-vessels (of which that ordered 
by Mr. Ellice was to be one) placed 
under his command, as Admiral of 
the Greel: fleet in the war against 
the Turks. The arrangement was 
made through the instrumentality of 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, 
and Mr, E. Ellice, who engaged on 
the part of Lord Cochrane, that he 
should carry it into effect. The De- 
puties were to provide 150,000/. to 





gencrous and animated kind, Their 
number is at present small—between | 
two and three hundred offers of en- | 
listment have been made, but Cap- 
tain Campbell exercises his discre- 
tionary power within such limits as 
will ieokes the Greek commissions 
honourable. The comunissions to 
which Captain Campbell has made 
the recent appointments are in the 
marine and navy, and are mostly 
lieutenancies; and im all his en- 
gagements of this nature, he is said 


accomplish this very important bu- 
siness; and it was a part of the sti- 
pulation, that the vessels should be 
purchased and made completely 
ready for sea within a limit: d period 
of time—I believe about two or 
three months. The treaty being 
concluded, Messrs. Ricardo, the cen- 
tractors of the last loan, were di- 
rected to set apart, out of the funds 
in their hands, the above large sum, 
making, with the 10,0002. previously 
given to Mr, Ellice, 160,000/. © In- 





to have the sanction and concurrence 
of the Greek Committee, ~As in | 
“the regular British service, these 
young otiicers have purchased their 


| 
| 


stead of purchasing vessels, as was 
intended, five steam-boats were or- 
dered to be built;” but who’ it ‘was 
that gave the orders I have never 
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been able to learn. Twoship-builders, 
I understand,were employed, Messrs. 
Brant and Cv., and some other gen- 
tlemen, whose names I do not now 
recollect. For the supply of the re- 
quisite machinery for the five ves- 
sels, a contract was entered into by 
Messrs. Ricardo and Mr. Galloway, 
of West Smithfield, and by the terms 
of the contract, Mr. Galloway en- 
caged that the whole should be com- 
pleted by the month of December 
last. How it has happened that the 
business should have been protracted 
to this period, the Deputies, and the 
other individuals who have taken 
part in the affair, will, I hope, be 
called upon to explain.” 





SIR GLORY. 





I nave not had time to give 
this hero his dose yet. I hear 
that he is in France. That, how- 
ever, would not prevent me from 
laying the lash on him. He most 
richly merits it; and he shall 
have it in the manner that best 
becomes the receiver as well as 


the layer-on. 





THE 


POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 

Just published, No. 1I., a little 
work under the above title. I in- 
tend it to contain about siz num- 
bers, at twopence a Number, to 
be published monthly. I intend 
it to be the Companion of the 
Working Classes, giving them 
useful information and advice, 
adapted to their present difficult 
Situation ; and especially I intend 
it as the means of teaching them 
how to Avorn SUFFERING FROM 
HUNGER! © I intend clearly to ex- 
plain to them their rights and their 
duties. Applications the coun- 
try should be made without delay. 
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I shall give one copy of each 
Number to every working family 
in Preston, as a mark of my gra- 
titude for their great kindness to- 
wards me, and also as a mark of 
my admiration of their sense and 
their public spirit—The other 
Numbers will be published on the 
first of each succeeding month.— 
The price, to Gentlemen taking a 
quantity, will be, for one hun- 
dred, twelve shillings, tor five 
hundred, fifty-five shillings, and, 
for a thousand, five pounds. 





OAK-CASKS, 

I have for sale about 50 or 60 
Oak-Casks. They are quite new 
and perfectly sweet, never having 
had in them any thing but dry 
seeds. They are made of Ame- 
rican white oak, are clean and 
clear, and very stout for their 
bulk, They have hoops of bick- 
ory or white-oak, and each cask 
contains about thirty gallons, 
Winchester corn-méasuré. An 
English eighteen gallon cask, 
made of very sliglit stuff, costs 
fourteen shillings. I will sell 
these for eight shillings each; 
and to any one who takes the 
whole lot, for jive shillings each ; 
and, at that price, they are chéap 
for the making of the tops of 
high fences, in which capacity 
they would last a couple of good 
long life-times. For beer barrels, 
their present wooden hoops would, 
with care, last many years; but, 
these may be exchanged for iron- 
ho ps. at a very trifling expense. 
Ary person, wishing to purchase 
them, will please to apply at 
i<ensington, where the Me are, 
and where they can be seen at 
any time. 




































































































MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing September 1. 


Per Querter, 
Se -h si ad 


Wheat .. 55 8| Rye.... 38 11 
Barley .. 34 9] Beans...48 6 
Oats....30 1] Pease,..54 4 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended September 1. 


Qrs. 
Rye .... 534 
Beens ... 1,821 
Pease... 937 


Qrs. 
Wheat. . 34,332 
Barley .. 4,206 
Oats... 10,521 





Corn Exchange, -Mark Lane. 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, September 2. 


Qrs. £. 864s s. a. 
Wheat.. 3,809 for 11,818 0 4 Average,60 7 
Barley,. 45 .. B33 15 3...cccece. 23 8 
Wats... 3RHM .. 6556 17 Licscececes 34 (0 
Byesece 124 2c WEA TFocevere ow ff 3 
Beans .. G94 .. 1,758 2 B.sccoceses 5 8 
Pease .. G34... JB43 11 B.ccccccce- a | 


Friday, Sept. 8.—There has been 
a good supply\of Wheat and Flour 
this week, and not much _ other 
English Corn, but a good supply of 
Foreign Oats. Wheat is considered 
1s. cheaper, but not much business 
doing. Barley unaltered. Beans, 
Pease, and Oats, are 1s, per quarter 
cheaper, with very few sales taking 
place. 

Monday, Sept. 11.—The supply of 
Wheat and Flour last week was 
good, but of other articles coastwise 
it was small, Foreign Oats continue 
to arrive in large quantities. This 
morning there is a fair supply of 
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Wheat, Barley, Beans, and Pease, 
from Essex and Kent, and very little 
Grain of any description from other 
places. New Wheat continues to 
come: in very dry in quality, and the 
best’ parcels sold on terms fully 
equal.to last Monday, but the prin- 
cipal part being thin, sells ata re. 
duction of 1s. to 2s. per quarter. 
There is a better demand for 
Malting Barley, which sells at last 
week’s terms.—Beans. and Pease 
have experienced a farther reduc- 
tion of 2s. per quarter, since this 
day se’nnight; but there is rather 
more demand to-day for the former 
article.—Grey Pease are also Qs. per 
quarter lower. During the past week 
the demand for Oats was very slack, 
at a further reduction of 1s. to 2s. 
per quarter; but to-day the atten- 
dance of several country buyers has 
occasioned an improved sale at ra- 
ther better terms than Friday.— 
There is no alteration in Flour. 


Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Sept. 4 
to Sept. 9, both inclusive. 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat .. 6,905 | Tares .... 598 

Barley .. 1,773 | Linseed... 4,849 

Malt..,. 5,074 | Rapeseed. 2,384 

Oats ....15,455] Brank ..  — 

Beans... 2,274] Mustard... — 

Flour.... 6,700] Flax .... a 

Rye.... 147] Hemp... — 

Pease... . 2,263 | Seeds ... 219 


Foreign. — Wheat, 7,842; Barley, 
6,723; Oats, 20,245; and Beans, 
1,256 quarters. 
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HOPS. 


Price. of Hops, per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Sept. 11.—The supply of 
new Hops. last week has. not been 
so large as would have been, owing 
to the state of the weather. On Sa- 
turday rather more.doing, and at an 
advance of 3s, to 5s. currency.—New 
Sussex, 84s. to 95s,; Kent, 84s. to 
112s, to 126s. 


Maidstone, Sept. 7.—Our planters 
are all busy in picking; and as far 
as can be calculated, from these few 
days, the producé will be fully equal 
to what it was laid at. We had a 
great deal of rain this week with 
some wind, but it does not appear to 
have done any harm to the Hops. — 
Duty, called 250,000/. 


Worcester, Sept. 6.—We had be- 
tween 300 and 400 pockets of New 
Hops at market on Saturday ; 303 
were sold averaging 85s. to 95s.; 
fine, 100s. Of Old 50 were sold; 
1825's, 75s. to 85s. It is expected 
that 1500 or 2000 New pockets will 
be at market on Saturday; it has 
seldom happened that so’ large a 
quantity of New Hops has been 
brought in so early. The quality 
is. excellent. 


Monday, Sept. 11.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were S789 


firkins of Butter, and 576 bales of 


Bacon; and frum Foreign. Ports, 
8876 casks of Butter. 
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SMITHFIELD, Monday, Sept. 11, 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


ed: até 
Bee coms 3° 6'to4 8 


Mutton ...4 0—4 10 
Veal.....4 6—5 4 
Pork.....5 O—6 O 
Lamb ....4 O—5 0O 


Beasts... 2;480 | Sheep . . 28,180 
Calves... 272 | Pigs... 140 


Neweate, (same day.) 
Per Stone of & pounds (dead). 


an dx: 4, 
Beef... .3 4 to 4 


Mutton ...3 4—4 
Veal .... 3. 8.— 58 
DOGS «as 4 0— 6 
Lamb ....4 O—4 


oono ef BS 


LraDENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a. ah sg  & 
Beef .:...3 4 to 4 


4 
Mutton...3 8—4 4 
Veal.....3 8—5 8 
Pork,....4 4—5 8 
Lamb ....3 8—5 4 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 8. 


Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
52 Newcastle o* 314 25s. Od, to 3Ase Ud, 


18§Sunderland 153 31s.6¢, — 35s.0¢, 




















POTATOES. 


SPITALFIELDS, per Cwt. 


Ware .ccccvcoct 


Middlings...... 
Gel actkeau es 
Common Red. . 


3] 


i 


2 
0 


Onions, 0s. Od. —0; 


d. s. 
G6 to 5 
O0o— 2 
0 — O 
0— O 


. Od, per bush. 


Borovucnu, per Ton. 


Ware eeeneeoeee 


Middlings...... 
Chats. ......... 


Common Red. . 


Aylesbury «+++ 
Banbury ....++ + 
Basingstoke .... 
Bridport....+-++- 
Chelmsford....... 
Derby .. ees see 
Devizes....20 ese. 


we 
3.15 
, oe 
2 0 
0 0 


Dorchester... eeeoe | 
| 56 


Excter..ce cecces 
Eye .. eee cccees 
Guildford ........ 
Henley ...-...se- 
Horneastle..... 
Hungerford...... 
LOWES cccccccse 
Newbury ...+.... 
Northampton,... 
Nottingham ..,. 
Reading .. «esse 
StamietG ene cuss 
Stowmarket ...,. 
SWANSER .. ceccce 
3... re 
Uxbridge ....cce 
Warminster...... 
Winchester.... 
Dalkeith® ...... 
Haduington* .... 


} 


Wheat. 
s. tos. d. 
0 #00 
56 «62 :«0 
52 600 
54 560 
54 640 
58 62 0 
48 64 0 
54 62 0 
64 0 
0 od 
0 oOo 
52 660 
50 540 
48 640 
50 600 
46 63 0 
48 62 0 
56 00 
50 67 0 
51 57.0 
0 oOOd 
' 66 00 
62 00 
0 OO 
48 600 
(58 OO 
(26 340 
30 340 


| 


to 


L 


coowcr 


ceooc” 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 





Smithfield.— Hay....80s. to 105s. 
Straw...32s. to 36s 
Clover. 100s. to 130s: 


Clover. .115s 


St. James’s,— Hay... - 70s. 
Straw .. 


27s. 


to 115s ~ 
to 40s 
. to 135s 


Whitechapel,--Hay.... 80s. to 110s, 
Straw...34s. to 40s. 





Clover 


COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuaRrTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday 1? 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 





| 





Barley. Oats. 
s. to s. d. s. to s 
0 00; 0 O 
38 410/35 39 
30 360)! 29 36 
30 320) 26 28 
34 380) 20 32 
30 360) 34 46 
34 390) 27 35 
32 370) 30 37 
44 520) 30 34 
0 00]; 0 0O 
0 0 0) 0 Oo 
23 360) 24 32 
36 400 | 22 28 
31 380) 26 38 
0 00); 22 28 
33 380)! 26 36 
37 410) 35 37 
42 90) 33 O 
34 360] 24 35 
0 OO! 31 0O 
0 O00 0 O 
40 O00} 25 O 
|37 00; 33 O 
0 00; 0 O 
'36 420) 28 38 
39, 00; 0 O 
25 33901] 22 30 
26 3."1| 2 22 





& 








Beans. 

s.to s. d. 
0|' 0 00 
0/53 560 
0/48 540 
0/54 560 
0,44 460 
0/50 560 
0/52 630 
0| 54 600 
0/28 320 
0' 0 00 
0| 0 O00 
0/49 530 
0| 50 540 
0 | 54 600 
0| 45 470 
0/57 00 
0|\55 560 
0 57 00 
0} 50 550 
0/0 00 
0; 0 00 
0; 0 00 
0|' 0 OO 
0; 0 00 
0'56 600 
0| 0 00 
0\ 26 300 
0 | 26 300 





90s. to 130, 


Pease. 
S.tos. d 
0 OO 
0 oOo 
0 Ooo 
0 O00 
48 500 
0 Ooo 
0 OO 
0 oO 
0 00 
0 oO 
0 OO 
50 540 
0 O00 
0 00 
0 OO 
0 OO 
0 OO 
0 OO 
50 55 0 
0 00 
0 00 
6 OO. 
0 OO 
0 00 
0 OO 
0 6000 
26 300 
26 300 


* Dalkeith and Haddington are givenby the bol—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, 


Barley and Oats, 
English quarter, 





is three per ceut. more than 4 bushels. The doll of 
is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 
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Liverpool, Sept. 5.—With reference to the late Order in Council, as ap- 
peared in the Gazette of the 1st instant, I would now observe, that the 
_ quantities of those articles, (therein contained), now in the docks and in 
bond, are but trivial, say about 18,000 quarters of Oats ; 1,504 quarters of 
Beans; 676 quartersof Rye; and about 200 quarters of Pease: but this 
sudden change of the Curn Laws has, as might be expected, unsettled the 
' Corn trade here fora time, and in consequence, at this day’s market, a 
_ complete stagnation prevaijed,and few, or no material, sales were effected, 
although most descriptions of Grain might have been bought at a decline 
from late prices. 


Imported into Liverpool from the 29th Aug. to 4th Sept., 1826, inclusive : 
—Wheat, 21,910; Barley, 600; Oats, 3,227; Malt, 1,116; Beans, 674; 
anc Pease, 191 quarters. Flour 224 sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 396 
packs, per 240lbs. American Flour, 18 barrels. 


Guildford, Sept. 9.—Wheat, old, 12/. to 17/. 10s.; ditto, new, for meal- 
ing, 15/. to 16/. 15s. per load. Rye, 52s. to 56s.; Barley, 80s. to Sés. ; 
Oats, 28s. to 37s.; Beans, 48s. to 56s.; andl Pease, grey, 54s. to 56s. per 
quarter. _ 


Norwich, Sept. 9.—We had a good supply of Wheat at market to-day 
and the demand not being great, 2s. per quarter lower was submitted to, 
Prices of Red from 48s. to 54s.; White, 57s. ‘The supply of Barley was 
exceedingly large, and sold from 30s. to $6s.; Oats, 21s to 3ts.; Beans, 
38s. to 41s.; Pease, 38s. to 42s; Boilers, to 54s. per quarter; and Flour, 
45s. to 44s. per sack. 


Bristol, Sept. 9.—The following are about the present priecs of Corn, 
&c. at the Corn markets here. Supplies very moderate. —W heat from 5s.6d. 
to 7s. Od.; Barley, 3s. 9d. to 5a: 9d. ; Oats, 2s. Téd. to 2s. Od.; Beans, 4s. 9d. 
to 7s. 44d.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 8s. Gd. per bushel, Imperial. Flour, Se- 
conds, 32s. to 45s, per bag. 


Ipswich, Sept..9.—We had to-day a large supply of both Barley and 
Wheat, which were both 1s, to 2s. per quarter lower. Prices as follow: — 
—Wheat, 52s. to 58s.; Barley, 33s, to $7s.; and Pease, 46s. per qr. 


Manchester, Sept. 9.—The sudden, but partly anticipated, change in the 
measures adopted by Ministers, for the admission of bonded Oats, Rye, 
Beans, Pease, and Oatmeal, for immediate consumption; and the further 
importation of those articles has occasioned a complete stagnation in the 
trade. To-day we had a fair attendance of town and country dealers, but 
the business transacted was very trifling. Wheat has declined 4d. per 
bushel, and scarcely any sales made at that reduction.—Oats are fallen in 
value 1s. per 45 Ibs., which induced some buyers to purchase rather freely. 
— Barley and Beans cannot be quoted with any degree of accuracy, and our 
currency is merely presumed.—Flour moves off heavily, and is 1s. to 2s. 
per bag lower.—Vatmeal (through the great depression in Oats) has given 
way 8s. per load.--Wheat, English, 57s. 8d. to 62s. 10d. ; Irish, 57s. 1d. to 
64s. 7d.; Canadian, (duty paid,)59s. 5d. to 62s. 10d,; Foreign, ditto, 56s, 
io 59s. 5d.; Barley, 36s. 1d. to 40s.; Oats, Irish, 26s. 8d. to 31s. Sd. per 
quarter, Winchester ; Beans, English, 53s. to 55s.; Irish, 49s. to 54s. per 
qr. 63 lbs. per bushel. Malt, 38s. to 50s. per load of six Imperial bushels. 
Vlour, 48s, to 50s.; Irish, 48s. to 50s. per bag of 280 \lbs.; Barrel Flour, 
46s. to 50s, Oatmeal, 285, to 42s. perload-of 240]bs; 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, oo 9.—We had only a few lots of about three 
parts fat Cattle at market to-day; prices of the best 8s. per stone of 14 lbs. 
sinking offal. ‘The supply of Store Stock was large, but of an inferior de- 
scription. Scot sold from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per stone, when fat. Short Horns, 
3s. to4s. Cows antl Calvesa very flat sale. The supply of Sheep and 
Lambs was good. Shearlings sold from @4s. to 29s., fat ones to 41s.; 
Stock Down Ewes to 31s. 6d.- Lambs from 13s. to 19s. Pigs cheaper. 


Horncastle, Sept. 9.—Beef, 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone of 14 lbs. “Mutton, 6¢. 
to 7d.; Lamb, Gd. to 7d.; and’Veal, 6d. to 7d. per ib. 


Manchester, Sept. 6 —There was a large supply of Cattle to-day, which, 
owing to the late rains, those well fed met a trifling advance and brisker 
sale. Lean Cattle were very difficult to quit. ‘Sheep and Lambs plentiful 
and rather dearer.—Beef, 43d. 1 Gid,; Mutton, 44d. to. 54d.; Lanth, Ad. 
to 5d.; Veal, 5d. to 7d.; and. Pork, 34d. to.5d, per lb.sinking offal, 





—— 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Countics of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended September 1, 1826. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

s. dy s. d, ee G 
London®........ ovecesc cS 6....08 W..i:2e 6 
SIL. Ac 440 0s come eadel 67 ©....384 4....28 0 
PRONE ecédcsdses ccccesesOS §...:d0 .8....20 D 
RAS PRR A ae 55 0....34 8... 2B 7 
Suffokk ....... cocccaccce Usecedd .Macacee 3 
Cambridgeshire. ..... -++-52 10,...50 0....26 10 
MEE wkd dcddasatcoess 50 8....31 0....26 4 
Lincolnshire .... ..0. s+ 58 8....806.4....26-6 
I ons bee ce ciel 54 0....84 6....26 1 
Rr oeeee OB O.,.540 0....80 © 
Nortliuniberland *........564 9....85 2....30 0 
Cumberland Sen ctéle eb See 5....38 0....83 8 
Westmoreland ......... G64 4.,...41 0....36 2 
Lancashire ....<.........64 °6.../84 6....41 4 
Cheshire ........ 5 dada dll 68 4.... 0 ©0.../28 8 
Gloucestershire..........57 1....40 8....85 7 
Somersetshire ........ - 58 -1....30 6....28 6 
Monmouthshire... ...... -- 56 11....84 4....80 2 
Devonshire............ . 58 6....387 4....29 8 
Cornwall........ Scddtet 60 7....37 0....30 8 
Dorsetshire .......... 66 -7...:36  1.../81 TD) 
Hampshire .............: 64 5....86 2....29 4 
North Wales ............ G3 6....42 3....30 0 
South Wales ............; 58 1.,...34 2....25 4 
* The London Aversge is always that of the Week preceding, 





Printed y W. Conngrr, Johuson’s court ; tnd peblished by him, at 183, Fleet street. 


